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Bookbinding and Fancy Leathergoods. 



» Gilding's soon past, 
Hogskin will last.« 



W ould that every bookbinder and leatherwork manu- 
facturer would earnestly take to heart this good old 
adage of the ancient craft. For leather is a very good, 

, useful and lasting material, combining solidity with soft- 
ness and suppleness, and recommending itself for artistic 
purposes, not only by its fine natural color, but also 
by the facility with which it receives any other color, 
and especially by its plastic qualities which adapt it so 
admirably for every kind of embossed ornamentation. 

For these reasons it has been in great favor with 
the industrial arts of all times, and at the present day 
it- is seen to encroach triumphantly upon the artistic 
department of other materials which it tends, apparently, 
if not really, to supplant. These are however strange 
aberrations and mistakes which we must not allow to pass 
unnoticed; but both material and manufacture are so 
interesting and important, that we cannot refrain from 
devoting an article to the subject. We will examine 
into and consider what is now done, and what ought to 
be done in this branch, and will first of all take a 
retrospective view, to see whether we can find in clays 

-gone by, any sensible and truly artistic treatment of 
leather which may be held out for our example and 
instruction. 

For now a days, when the bookbinder or the manu- 
facturer of fancy leather goods, whose trade has grown 
ont of the old craft of bookbinding, has some important 
task in hand, viz., the getting up of some splendid or- 
namental binding, some magnificent cover for a MS., we 
find he must solicit help from all sides, and in the end 
the work is much more that of auybody else than his 
own. First of all, as if the building of some palace 
were at stake, there is the architect, the factotum in all 
questions of art-industry, to be consulted, in order to 
make the design for bookcover or casket; afterwards 
there is the ebenist to make the wooden framework, or 
boards which the bookbinder then has the honor of co- 
vering with leather, if leather is to come into play at 
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all. But then only begins the really artistic work, for 
modeller and formcutter, sculptor and carver in wood 
and ivory, bronze caster and gilder, engraver, chaser 
and enameller, lapidary, glasscutter and heraldpainter 
are called in, nay, even the historical painter may have 
to contribute his share of work, and thus each of the 
whole profession of artists, to whatever branch he may 
belong, has something allotted to him. In the end the 
work is to do credit to its master, but who really is the 
master? A question more easily asked than answered. 

We think indeed that the whole thing might bear 
to be simplified, and that the art itself could only gain 
if a few of the other arts were not put under contri- 
bution. In fact Ave have precedents in the past. 

If we go back to those remote times when MSS., 
instead of the ancient form of rolls, first took the book- 
shape still in use, we certainly find works of similar 
magnificence in richly ornamented wrappers and covers 
for rare and costly MSS. We possess a series of such 
splendid specimens in those Byzantine bookcovers, now 
in St. Mark's Library at Venice, which were produced 
within the first millenium of our era. But surely that 
was a different time and a different work. The MSS. 
were comparatively of great rarity and immense value; 
they were written for eternity, and they exhibited also 
internally a great amount of artistic skill; a material 
display therefore of great external richness in such single 
specimens was perfectly admissible. But then solid gold 
was preferred to the gilding of some inferior material, 
and in order to confer color and brilliancy, enamels 
were richly inlaid, and chased figures in thin sheets of 
silver applied on the wood. Thus the whole work, as 
was the case with the above mentioned Venetian speci- 
mens, was that of the goldsmith who alone understood 
the art of making the richest and most brilliant enamel. 
If anybody else had anything to do, it was the ivory- 
carver by whom sometimes an elegant tablet, a dipthych 
perhaps of more ancient date, was inserted in the centre. 
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In these bookbindings of the oldest style is revealed 
the taste of the Byzantines, for outward show of rich- 
ness, but the more we advance in Mediaeval Art, the more 
simplified and judicious in design do we find bookbin- 
ding, and the leather work closely associated with it; 
though it is not until the invention of printing that they 
receive their simplest as well as their most natural 
form, thus only acquiring their truly artistic perfection. 
For then as a necessary consequence there arose a change 
in the manner of using and storing books, which could 
not but influence their form and artistic features. For 
the old MSS., for the most part bulky, weighty and 
comparatively few in number, were usually put into a 
chest, or on shelves, on the flat side and not on the edge. 
In order to protect them in their frequent removals 
from injury, to which, on account of their great weight 
the corners were particularly exposed, the leather cover 
drawn over the wooden frame was guarded Avith mounts 
in metal, especially in bronze applied to the corners as 
well as to the centre. Naturally enough Art took po- 
session of these bronze mountings which had replaced a 
complete metal covering, and adorned them, according 
to the successive styles' of the ornamental art of each 
period, with cast, engraved, pierced and chased figures 
and foliage. In time these corner mounts received in 
their centre, and were not unfrequently altogether repla- 
ced by, flattened polished knobs intended, as the most 
prominent points, to protect the ornamental leather cover, 
or possibly some medallion or relief, from suffering from 
friction on the table. In our modern style of bookbin- 
ding, we find imitations of such corner knobs in all sorts 
of metal, stone and glass, but frequently their purpose 
is lost sight of, and the knobs made lower than the 
most prominent relievo work, in consequence of which 
the nose of some saint or some portrait medallion is 
brought into collision with the table. 

But when, after the invention of the Art of printing, 
books became more general and began to swell the 
libraries, there was soon too little space for this sort 
of binding and this way of storing them, and it was 
found that they would take less room if placed upright 
and side by side; but then the metal mountings were 
greatly in the way, especially the knobs which damaged 
the neighbouring volume. The entire suppression of 
every metal mounting was the necessary consequence, 
and leather alone came into favor. This change could 
so much the more easily be accomplished as printed books 
on an average were smaller and more handy, nor did 
they represent the same value, and . therefore did not 
need to be secured for eternity. No doubt there were 
still during the 16"' and 17 th centuries, some single spe- 
cimens of bindings ornamented with metal, but they 
were splendid specimens for show, enriched with reliefs 
delicately chased in silver and of exquisite workmanship, 
such as the emblems of the four Evangelists on the corner 
knobs. Several specimens of such works have been pre- 
served, but the ordinary binding dispensed with all solid 
metal ornament. 

Meanwhile also the ornamentation of the leather 
had to undergo certain changes in connexion with the 



above-stated causes, which could not be without reaction 
on other leather work. Quite apart from the above 
metal mounts, the oldest Mediaeval style of leather en- 
richment consisted in the painting of ornaments or figu- 
res, and leather thus painted was used to cover chests, 
boxes and caskets, and strengthened with metal moun- 
tings. In the course of the 14"' century, perhaps earlier, 
coloring was replaced by a sort of relief ornamentation, 
which, in the beginning, is sometimes found combined 
with painting as e. g. in the caskets still extant for the 
German Imperial and Bohemian crowns of Charles IV. 
Relief decoration, probably in use for some time in the 
technic arts of the Arabian and Saracenic races, and 
thence handed over to the Western World, was produ- 
ced either by stamping while still in a soft state, or by 
cutting and underlaying the leather, which allows relief 
decoration, but only very slightly raised above the sur- 
face. With this relievo work was combined a tracing or 
incising the smooth surface of the leather, thus produ- 
cing the contours, the principal features of the design. 

This last kind of technic workmanship was exten- 
sively practised especially during the 15" 1 century, and 
a pretty good number of specimens of that time, such 
as caskets, fancy boxes and cases, have been handed down 
to us. The relief, always very low, and frequently mis- 
sing altogether, in which case" the incised drawing, con- 
sisting in ornament, arms, figure-subjects religious or 
domestic represented the decoration, was in perfect ac- 
cordance with the greater lightness and with the alte- 
ration in the manner of shelving the books; but with 
regard to the manner of production it would always 
remain artistic hand-work not appropriate to the in- 
creasing quantity of books which made another style of 
workmanship, desirable, as more suitable for reproduction. 

For this reason at the beginning of the 16 th cen- 
tury this was again abandoned and another system of 
slightly embossed ornamentation, produced by impressions 
from dies, was introduced in its stead. These dies could 
be used again and again, and for this reason many spe- 
cimens of bindings in hogskin or brown leather, sho- 
wing quite the same design, have been handed down to 
us from the 16 th century enriched with ornament and 
armorial bearings, portrait medallions, medallions of 
emperors, kings, electors, reformers, renowned women, 
men of letters, etc. Numerous examples of this kind 
are met with in libraries, but most of them are stiff 
and clumsy. On this account perhaps, this system of 
ornamentation, in itself quite right, and still appropriate 
for imitation in modern Art, was abandoned again. 

At all events another element of decoration tended 
to supplant it, which originated in the East towards the 
middle of the 16 th century and soon spread its influence 
over many different branches of the industrial arts. This 
element consisted in the linear arabesques of Eastern 
Art, which became known in the Western World through 
purchases of Turkish and Persian armor. Armorers and 
sword-smiths first imitated the new ornament, but the 
gold-smiths soon took possession of it, using it however 
more in the way of engraving and enamelling than as 
the Orientals and armorers in welding one metal into 
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the other. Numerous are the designs which the »petits 
maztresn amongst the engravers of the 16 th century have, 
in this way, engraved for goldsmith work. Finally these 
arabesques, these interlaced patterns of charming arran- 
gement, were also especially applied to leather and book- 
binding, being either plain and colorless, or stamped with 
metal dies on the leather. 

Arrived at this point the binding was in perfect 
accordance with the new method of shelving; relief deco- 
ration was altogether done away with, the covers, with 
the exception of the stamped ornament being quite plain, 
and all clasps and ornaments dropped. Bookbinding had 
now. acquired its real modern form. 

The means by which it was again lost or at least 
led into a different path was pictorial decoration. Not 
contented with the different natural colors of the leather 
from white hogskin , or whitish yellow, to every tint ,pf 
brown; dyed leather, especially red and green was em- 
ployed with a more solid color for certain parts, such 
as broader bands interlacing more delicate ornament. 
All this, combined with judicious and modest application 
of impressions in gold, was a perfectly appropriate treat- 
ment of ornamentation. Not so however when paintings 
of figure-subjects, especially on hogskin, were added, for 
these would necessarily soon be worn out by frequent 
use and removals in and out of the bookcase. 

Leather however was still the chief material. But 
it received a severe shock when variegated papers im- 
ported from China and Japan and imitated by ourselves, 
at once cheap, light and convenient, began to replace 
it, at the sacrifice of solidity and good taste; for this 
style of variegated ornament, imitating more and more 
the irregular and accidental marbling of stone, could 
not compensate for a system of ornamentation elaborated 
with artistic conventionalism and repose. This, as we have 
seen, consisting chiefly of stamped patterns interlaced 
with gold lineaments, lost by degrees the characteristic 
charm of arabesque decoration, which with all its liberty 
still retained the conventional harmony of true Art, a cha- 
racteristic it had derived of old from its Eastern origin, 
until at last it degenerated into those unconstructive, 
confused and capricious forms and lines which mark the 
decorative styles of »Louis Quatorze« and Rococo. Thus 
in the second half of the 17 th and during the 18 th cen- 
tury, art and material were on the decline, and it was 
only in the libraries of princes and rich book-collectors, 
that something of the old solid and rich though simple 
style of leatherwork was still preserved. In these red 
was the favorite color. 



The common trade quite lost sight of the artistic 
signification and use of the leather, thinking only of 
its durability, and employing it only for backs and cor- 
ners; so that, when very splendid bindings were to be 
produced, leather was not even thought of, but silk, 
satin, and even velvet were introduced, all alike unsui- 
table for constant wear, as well as indicative of a cer- 
tain degree of inferior taste. In the first decades of this 
century, all presentation-copies of books used to be bound 
in velvet or silk. Their want of durability could not 
but be apparent, and in some few cases only leather 
was resorted to. as the remedy; but more usually gilt 
bronze mountings were again applied to the velvet or 
silk; and while in bur times, in order to combine dura- 
bility with cheapness, cloth has been introduced for 
common binding, we have, for l-ich ornamental works, 
arrived at last at the excess of artistic display which 
we described above. 

At Vienna, one of the principal depots for fancy 
leather goods, and where magnificent works of this kind 
are not wanting, this medley of all possible branches of 
art-industry has been really systematised. There is a 
tolerable number of skilful bookbinders and leather-work 
manufacturers, from whose workshops these splendid works 
are issued, all of the same character, all overcharged, 
heavy and often awkward and unhandy; constructed by 
the architect, and of architectonic conception, and to 
these the bookbinder has finally lent his name. 

These productions, both as to principle and execu- 
tion, are complete failures; still they have effected some 
good, inasmuch as leather, if only of secondary or of 
even still less importance, has again begun to be treated 
artistically. The material, in its natural and appropriate 
mode of dressing, as Russia leather or as Eastern grai- 
ned leather, regained its proper estimation and the art 
of embossing was restored, though the relief proved too 
high, too stiff, and too architectonic in design. 

This sort of rich ornamental binding, this treatment 
of the leather, too high and ambitious in its aim, consi- 
dering what was its simple object, necessarily caused a 
reaction, and the more so, as the latest endeavours for 
a regeneration of taste, tend all to the most natural 
expression of form. Either we had become over-refined 
and over-gorgeous, or, as in ordinary gold printing on 
cloth, too much addicted to false and vulgar glitter; 
and excessive gold printing, bad in design and with all 
sorts of wretchedly arranged figures, had to compensate 
for truly artistic, intrinsic worth. 

(The conclusion in our n&it.) 



